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Jones Poindexter removed from this county to the State of North Car- 
olina many years ago, where he married a Miss Frances Maer. He died 
in this State years ago, leaving only one son, the late Elder Abram M. 
Poindexter, one of the most distinguished Baptist ministers in all the 
South. The latter died a few years ago in Orange county, Va., leaving 
as his only descendants two grandchildren. Gabriel Poindexter re- 
moved West, where he died many years ago. If he left any descend- 
ants they are unknown. George Poindexter removed from this county 
to the State of Mississippi, while a young man, and became one of the 
most distinguished men of that State. At one time he was in the Senate 
of the United States, and at another governor of his State. His history 
is so well known it is unnecessary to say anything as to him. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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The First Exploration of the Trans- Alleghany Region bv the 
Virginians, 1650-1674. By Clarence Walworth Alvord and Lee Bid- 
good. The Arthur H. Clark Company, Cleveland, 1912, pp. 275, with 
six maps and fac-similes, and index. 

Professor Alvord states, correctly, in his preface to this very valuable 
and interesting book, " it is remarkable that a new chapter in the history 
of rhe exploration of North America has remained so long unwritten; 
yet the story of the discovery of the Trans- Alleghany region by the Vir- 
ginians is here first told in its entirety." A most striking story it is. As 
it was to remain so long untold, it is most fortunate that the publication 
which has come at last is under such learned and careful supervision as 
Professors Alvord and Bidgood have given it. 

The book begins with two strikingly contrasted pictures. One, in June, 
1671, at Sault St. Marie, of Frenchmen, with considerable state and 
ceremony, taking possession of the country for the King of France, and 
the other, a few months later, of a few travel-stained Virginians, stand- 
ing on the banks of New River at what is now Peter's Falls, in Virginia, 
making a similar claim for King George. The great battle for the West 
had begun. 
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After a carefully studied and very interesting summary of the early ex- 
plorations of the Trans-Alleghany region, follow the documents which 
constitute the substance of the book. There are reprints of Edward 
Bland's " Discovery of New Brittaine" (1650) and of Lederer's "Dis- 
coveries, " followed by careful copies from the original manuscripts of 
Batte and Fallam's Journal of 1671, and of Wood's letter describing 
the trips of Needham and Arthur in 1673. 

These accounts are not only valuable as important additions to colo- 
nial history, and to our knowledge of the Indians, but are equally as inter- 
esting as tales of adventure. Many names appear which are well worthy 
of mention— Edward Bland, Sackford Brewster, Thomas Batte, Robert 
Fallam, Gabriel Arthur, James Needham, and others; but above all that 
of Major-General Abraham Wood, who, from his frontier home at Fort 
Henry, on the present site of Petersburg, sent out and supported most 
of these hardy explorers. We read of the trip of Bland and his party 
to the present site of Clarksville, Va. ; of the much more important ex- 
plorations of Batte and Fallam, who, leaving all white settlements behind 
them at Fort Henry, passed the site of the present city of Roanoke, 
visited a great Indian town between that place and the present Salem, 
and finally on waters flowing into the Ohio, on New River at Peter's 
Falls, made their farthest West, and claimed the Mississippi Valley for 
England. And farther still was the adventurous trip of Needham and 
Arthur, who probably reached the French Broad or the Little Tennessee. 

The editors have done their work admirably, and their notes and maps 
help to make many difficulties clear. A reader finishes the book with a 
sense of gratitude to the editors (and, indeed, authors of the pre- 
liminary historical sketch), and also with a feeling that such a man as 
Abraham Wood should be properly commemorated by a suitable mon- 
ument. Petersburg would be the place for a statue of the old pioneer. 

A few things have been noted for corrections or additions. On page 
31 it is stated that the settlement at Fort Henry was generally known as 
"Wood," and reference is made to Herman's map as authority. The 
editors apparently did not recall that the names which, in Virginia colo- 
nial maps, are sprinkled along the rivers, are those of names of owners 
of plantations, and not of places. It is not believed that Fort Henry 
was ever called "Wood." The statement on page 44 as to the mar- 
riage of Mary, daughter of General Wood, is without foundation, so far 
as Virginia genealogist are aware, except as to Thomas Chamberlayne. 
There is positive evidence that he married Mary, daughter of Abraham 
Wood, but none as to the other two marriages. 

Of more importance is the addition which can be made to the informa- 
tion in regard to James Needham or Nedham. In the " English Glean- 
ings," published in this Magazine (Vol. XI, 77), is the administration, 
dated January 14, 1677, on the estate of "James Nedham, lately in parts 
of Virginia, overseas, bachelor, deceased," granted to his brother, George 
Nedham, Esq., as to goods unadministered by his mother, Barbara Ned- 
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ham, now also deceased. The former grant had been made in February 
preceding. It is evident that James Nedham belonged to a family of 
some social rank, and with the names of his mother and brother given 
it should not be difficult to identify him. 

Early Virginia Immigrants, 1623-1666. By George Cabell Greer, 
Clerk Virginia State Land Office. Richmond, Va., W. C. Hill Print- 
ing Company, 19 12, pp. 376. 

Some time ago Mr. G. C. Greer, then a clerk in the Virginia State 
Land Office, announced his intention of preparing and publishing a list 
of all " head rights " to land grants from 1623 to i666. The idea was 
an admirable one and was soon afterwards heartily commended by this 
Magazine. Though the Land Office had no official connection with the 
work, Mr. Greer's position gave him great facilities for doing it prop- 
erly, and there was every reason to believe that the work would be done 
thoroughly and accurately. The book is now out, and the manner in 
which it really has been done is such as not only to cause keen disap- 
pointment but great astonishment. 

In the preface the compiler says: "The search has been systematic 
and thorough, and every name from 1623 (when the records began) down 
to 1666 has been noted, with date of appearance." 

What must the reader think when he finds between 1623 and 1634 (in- 
clusive) but two entries, though there are (as the abstracts of patents 
published in the early volumes of this Magazine show) about 150 head- 
rights given during this period ? And his surprise will be more profound 
when he finds that from 1656 to 1666 (when there are hundreds of head- 
rights in the original patents) not a single name appears. 

These revelations naturally produce a desire to know how thoroughly 
Mr. Greer had done his work on the patents he used at all. 

It was, of course, not practical or necessary that a reviewer should, 
do Mr. Greer's work over again and examine all the patents. Eighty- 
five patents (most of them in consecutive order) were examined. Part 
of this comparison with the originals was done by the writer alone and 
part with the assistance of Mr. Morgan P. Robinson, whose thorough- 
ness and accuracy has recently been so well shown by his index to 
Stith's History of Virginia. In these eighty-five patents there are 215 
names of head-rights entirely omitted. In addition to these there are 
some thirty names misplaced, misspelled, or misunderstood. 

A large and liberal allowance should be given for misspelling or mis- 
reading names in these ancient books; but Degges for Digges, McWil- 
liam Stone for Mr. William Stone, Corke for Cocke, Broras for Brocas, 
Rich. Hooe for Rice Hoee, Vectoris Christmas for Doctoris Christmas, 
Chelsman for Cheesman, Carlton for Charlton, Spake for Speke, Hash- 
ington for Washington (though this is a pardonable error, as the H and 
W are much alike); Thomas Hamplon Clarke for Thomas Hampton, 



